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3l8 THE MONIST. 

What is God without knowledge and surety? 

One must sense that Dr. Wheeler feared that the student caught in 
Kant's pure transcendentalism is likely to stray far from the humanities — 
so warmly embraced by the Gallic outlook — and that, at a day when in greatest 
degree the student can ill afford to be oblivious of them, the world is in 
danger of a complete slump from disregard of ethical connections which make 
for human progress. 

We should realize the menace. 

F. E. Duncan. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



THE PUBLICATION OF "ISIS." 

[Reprinted from Science, N. S., Vol. XLIX, No. 1259, pp. 170-171, February 

14, 1919.] 

To the Editor of Science: The publication of Isis, an international quar- 
terly devoted to the history and philosophy of science, was brutally interrupted 
in 1914 by the German invasion of Belgium. As I have no direct way of 
reaching all those who at that time had subscribed to Volumes II and III, 
I would be grateful to you if you would kindly insert this account of the 
future projects of the journal. 

The sixth part of Isis was in the press in Brussels when war broke out. 
It will appear as soon as circumstances permit, but I fear this will not be until 
next autumn. The publication of Volume III, however, will take place soon 
after, perhaps in 1919, but at the latest in the early part of 1920. The under- 
taking in its original form met with encouraging support from many quarters ; 
I may be permitted to mention for example that it is for my work in connec- 
tion with it that the Prix Binoux was awarded to me by the Academie des 
Sciences of Paris in December, 1915. Yet after four years of work and thought 
the weaknesses of Isis are very obvious to me and I shall endeavor to correct 
them. Of course, the latter part of Volume II, as well as Volume III, which 
had already been prepared for publication in 1914, will not greatly differ from 
Volume I. But from Volume IV onward considerable changes will be made. 
It is my ambition to make Isis the main center of information in all matters 
pertaining to the history and philosophy of science, and the international organ 
of New Humanism. 

Some of the features which I propose to introduce are as follows : 

Instead of publishing in four languages, an effort will be made to use only 
French and English— chiefly, and perhaps exclusively, the latter. Articles 
written in other languages will be translated into English. More illustrations 
will be added and will consist mainly of portraits, facsimiles of manuscripts 
and of rare books. The bibliographical section will contain a larger number 
of short critical notes. Moreover, from Volume III or IV onward I hope to 
share the editorial responsibilities with other scientists, chiefly with Dr. Charles 
Singer of Exeter College, Oxford, who is known as a historian of medicine 
and a medieval scholar. 

The new Isis will only publish shorter articles. The longer and more 
monographic ones would be included in Singer's Studies in the History and 
Method of Science. The first volume of this work was issued by the Oxford 
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University Press in 1917. I understand that the second volume is now ready 
for the press and Dr. Singer tells me that he hopes to share with me the 
editorial responsibilities of the third and succeeding volumes. Thus Isis and 
the Studies would be supplementary one to the other, and between them would 
provide a suitable outlet for new work on the history and philosophy of science. 

George Sarton. 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 



The Philosophy of Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll, with an Appendix of Leading 

Passages from Certain Other Works. Edited by Philip B. B. Jour- 

dain. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; Chicago: The Open 

Court Publishing Company, 1918. Pages, 96. With a picture wrapper. 

Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

There is a great deal to be said for any philosophy that can stand a joke. 

Philosophies are usually too dignified for that; and for dignity Mr. B*rtr*nd 

R*ss*ll has little reverence (see Chap. XX, "On Dignity"). It is a method 

of hiding hollow ignorance under a pasteboard covering of pomposity. Laughter 

would shake down the house of cards. 

Now what has given rise to much solemn humbug in philosophy is the 
vice of system-making. This vice the great contemporary of Mr. B*rtr*and 
R*ss*ll — Mr. Bertrand Russell — has avoided by a frank and frequent disavowal 
of any of his views as soon as later consideration has rendered them untenable 
without philosophic contortions. But such a characteristic is a little discon- 
certing to those of his admirers whose loyalty exceeds their powers of criti- 
cism. Thus one of them, referring to The Problems of Philosophy when it 
first appeared, wrote: "I feel in Mr. Russell's book the interest that a curate 
would feel in the publications of an archbishop who made important modi- 
fications in Christian doctrine every year." 

Mr. Jourdain does not belong to this class ; nor, on the other hand, must 
he be grouped with Mr. Russell's detractors, especially those of the type of 
that cocksure and stentorian gentleman who polishes off Mr. Russell as a 
little aside to the discussion of tables of mortality. It is true that some of 
Mr. Jourdain's arrows of wit penetrate very neatly the gaps in Mr. Russell's 
armor; but the main shower is directed to the confusion of his enemies. And 
I have no doubt that Mr. Jourdain would dissent from the dictum of the 
system-builders and the Red Queen that "when you've once said a thing, that 
fixes it," and would rather range himself beside Professor Santayana in agree- 
ing that Mr. Russell's inconsistency does not go very deep, but is a sign of 
sincerity and pure love of truth (Winds of Doctrine, p. 112). 

The plan of the book, however, lends itself admirably to the development 
of criticism. For Mr. B*rtr*nd R*ss*U, whose papers are here collected, was 
killed by anti-suffragists in 1911; his philosophy therefore, though perhaps 
influencing Mr. Russell's, shows certain points of difference. One such arises, 
strange to say, from Mr. R*ss*ll's superior logical rigor. It is remarked, for 
example, by the editor that Mr. R*ss*ll would hardly have committed the error 
of obtaining a conclusion by means of one of those very vicious-circle fallacies 
he did so much to elucidate. Whereas Mr. Russell concluded a review of 
Bergson's Laughter with the reflection that "it would seem to be impossible to 



